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Mr. Millar, Mr. Dodsley, Mr. Bouquet, Mr. Payne of Paternoster-row, booksellers ; Mr. Strahan, the printer ; the Karl of Orrery1, Lord Southwell2, Mr. Garrick.'
Many arc, no doubt, omitted in this catalogue of his friends, and, in particular, his humble friend Mr. Robert Levct, an obscure practiscr in physick amongst the lower people, his fees being sometimes very small sums, sometimes whatever provisions his patients could afford him ; but of such extensive practice in that way, that Mrs. Williams has told me, his walk was from Hoimsditch to Mary bone. It appears from Johnson's diary that their acquaintance commenced about the year 1746"; and such was Johnson's predilection for him, and fanciful estimation of his moderate abilities, that I have heard him say he should not be satisfied, though attended by all the College of Physicians, unless he had Mr. Levct with him. Ever since I was acquainted with Dr. Johnson, and many years before, as I have been assured by those who knew him earlier, Mr. Levct had an apartment in his house, or his chambers, and waited upon him every morning, through the whole course of his late and tedious breakfast. He was of a strange grotesque appearance, stiff and formal in his manner, and seldom said a word while any company was present3.
land from Italy till the October of this year, seven months after Mrs. Johnson's death. Taylor's Reynolds, \. 87. He writes of his 'thirty years' intimacy with Dr. Johnson.' lie must have known him therefore at least, as early as 1754. ///. ii. 454.
1 See ante, p. 185.
- 'Lord Southwell,' said Johnson, ' was the most qualitied man 1 ever saw.' Past, March 23, 1783.
J The account given of Lcvet in Gent. Mag. Iv. lot, shews that he was a man out of the common run. He would not otherwise have attracted the notice of the French surgeons. The writer says :—' Mr. Levet, though an Englishman by birth, became early in life a waiter at a coffee-house in Paris. The surgeons'who .frequented it, finding
R
him of an incjuisitive turn anil attentive to their conversation, irr.ulo a purse for him, and gave him some instructions in their art. Th<:y afterwards furnished him with the means of other knowledge, by procuring him free admission to such lectures in pharmacy and anatomy as were read by the ablest professors of that period.1 When he lived with Johnson, 'much of the clay was employed in attendance on his patients, who were chiefly of the lowest rank of tradesmen. The remainder of his hours he dedicated to Hunter's lectures, and to as many different opportunities of improvement as he could meet with on the same gratuitous conditions.' 'All his medical knowledge,' said Johnson, 'and it is not inconsiderable, was obtained through the ear. Though
a                                      Theiend.' He calls Johnson 'the best of friends, to whom I stand indebted for all the little virtue and knowledge that I have.' ' Nothing,' he continues, ' I think, but absolute want can force me to continue where I am.' Jamaica he calls 'this execrable region.' Hawkins (Life, p. 235) says that' Bathurst, before leaving England, confessed to Johnson that in the course of tens himself weary will soon weary the public. Let him therefore lay down his employment, whatever it be, who can no longer exert his former activity or attention; let him not endeavour to struggle with censure, or obstinately infestll".»   >'   ' >'   p-'M.»M.l .<|pllP|   M!.\\ V.lllplll|f|   |«J"1
